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have had in the past, it was laid down that as (the peoples
of this continent have a right to self-determination, such
territories shall either be organized into autonomous
territories, should they appear capable of constituting or
maintaining themselves in such a state, or be reinstated to
the former situation*.
Destroyers exchanged for Bases
This self-denying ordinance was not enough for some
ardent spirits who demanded the immediate seizure of
European possessions in the West Indies as payment of
the defaulted war debts or on general grounds of safety
first. The American government and public opinion
refused to imitate Hitler. But the dangers implicit in the
situation were not wholly met by a declared readiness to
prevent the seizure of Martinique. For the effective
defence of the western hemisphere necessitated the use of
the outer bastions of the continents. Fortunately for the
United States, all these bastions were in the hands of
nations either at war with Germany (Britain and Holland),
or occupied by Germany and helpless (like Denmark and
France).1 These powers could not resist American
demands and, in the case of Britain and Holland, had not
the slightest wish to do so.
The acceptance from Britain of the right to build bases
in British territory in return for the transfer of fifty
American destroyers was a legitimate development of
American policy. The fortification of West Indian bases
was to the advantage of the United States and so was the
transfer of the destroyers, for they increased British power
of resistance and so," at the lowest estimate, gave the United
States time to prepare her new defensive positions. But
it was significant that the transfer was made by presi-
dential action, without consultation of either house of
1 T have treated Greenland as politically part of the West Indies and
\ the legally worthless protests of the Copenhagen Govern-
ainst the agreement made in Washington in 1941 by the Danish